SHEEP GRAZING IN HYDE PARK, LONDON, ENGLAND ray 


| The MASSACHUSETTS SOGIETY for the 
| PREVENTION of CRUELTY to ANIMAL 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 


For Humane Films 


There are no better silent pictures 
than 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title 


and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 
showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 
Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 

the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


’ Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 

Send for Nema 
FREE 
Write to Animal Inaustry — Desk N58E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., ROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke- = Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


If you have not seen the new 


Be Kind to Animals 


Defense Poster 
Send for one or more today. 10 cts. each, 
3 for 25 cts., 8 for 50 cts., 20 for $1. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 
ton 


SSCRATCHE 


min 
CUTICURA 


SOAP ano 
OINTMENT 


caused skin irrita- 
tions quickly soothed 
by highly successful 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gnvdertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1941, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939 and 1940, bound 


Humane Calendar for 1942, each, 20 cts.; 
two for 35 cts.; three for 50 cts.; twelve for 1.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 


1.00 


5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animal Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth ......... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc.....$0.60 per ™ 

Humane Education No. 5 ...... a 


How to Treat a Horse ... Se etal, 


The Bell of Atri, poem by 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........small, 50 cts. 

Free 


Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘“* ‘* 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs —. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 


What the Chained Dog Says ........... ae) Se 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 vd 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ -50 = 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ao 
The Care of Caged Canaries ........... 5 dina! 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease $0.60 _ 100 


The Cat in Literature ................. -50 - 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... —— 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 
About Other Animals 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. ... paper, 7 cts. 
Care of Animals During Air Raids Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 od sore 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. r 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 ‘“* “ 
Humane Education Leafiet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘* “ 


Humane Education Leafiet, No. 7, Farm 

Hints on the Care of Cows ............ 50 “ ‘“ 
Directions for the Care of Swine ....... es 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. oe oe 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 

Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 

Trevelyan, € $0.50 per 109 
Trained Animals — Cruelty 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. .... 0 * = 


Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley ...... 
The Relation of the Meus ‘te " Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ...... 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. -10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture ‘Book, ‘32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, 35 cts, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


A Place for Pets, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10c, 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 

er .3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt ‘Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 ets. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls 
Humane Exercises 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 oo 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 
A Talk with the Teacher 
Our Love for Animals, 

address 


a short radio 
2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 


A Festival of Tender Mercies ........... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ........... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson . .3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .50 “ “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ 0 “2 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Photograph Contest Conducted by Our Dumb Animals 
CLOSES JUNE 30, 1942 
Be sure to read the rules (sent upon application) before submitting pictures 
of animals or birds 
$95 in cash and ten subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals are offered 


er 100 


umb An; 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


NN 1868. AND FOR FORTY-o 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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Before the Great War, 1914-1918, 
73,000 horses in England’s coal pits; 
now only some 32,000—something to be 
grateful for. Mechanical conveyances 
more and more taking the place of flesh 
and blood. 


Ilka Chase, the well-known radio com- 
mentator, says in her recent book, “In 
San Sebastian I saw my first bull fight 


-and, though we know there are only two 


sure things in this world, I am willing 
to bet that it was also my last.” She tells 
the story of the brutal cruelty involved, 
and ends by saying, “Mr. Ernest Hem- 
ingway to the contrary, I do not think it 
is a beautiful and gallant sport.” 


The shelves of our libraries abound in 
biographies and autobiographies which 
cover a wide field in the world’s litera- 
ture. It is by no means the man who has 


~ lived the longest life who gets the long- 


est biography. Someone has remarked 
that the biography of Methuselah, the 
world’s oldest man, according to the 
story, having lived something like a 
thousand years, was written in only six- 
teen words. 


We read the other day that a certain 
native of Finland holds the world’s rec- 
ord for the fastest human runner, hav- 
Ing reached a speed of fourteen miles an 
hour. The Texas jack rabbit, it appears, 
has a running record of thirty-five miles 
an hour, and the greyhound, of forty-two 
miles an hour. 

The human mind, however, can beat 
that by the million. The mind of the 
reader of these words can circle the globe 
in less than a fraction of a second. In- 
deed it can reach in thought a star whose 
light, traveling at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, has taken a million years 
to reach our earth. 


Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow! 


HIS world never will be, never can 

be the same again when this war is 
over. It will be, it must be either a bet- 
ter world, a finer world, a world in which 
justice, fair play, good will, will charac- 
terize not only international relations, 
but the economic, political and social life 
of man, or a world doomed to ever- 
increasing hate and bitter nationalism. 


There have been great revolutions in 
the centuries gone that have changed 
the very currents of human history, 
that have widened the field of human 
rights, brought new hope of freedom 
and equality for untold millions. 


May it be, dare we venture even to 
hope, that this vast, devastating war, 
covering so much of earth’s land and 
sea, where three out of four of the 
world’s people are allied against the 
hostile few, is to be followed by an- 
other great world-wide revolution bring- 
ing nearer that far-off day of which 
prophet, seer and poet have dreamed? 
Can it be that only by such a bitter, hu- 
miliating lesson as the world is now 
learning, that humanity can be shown 
that the way of the transgressor is hard, 
that we live in a moral universe and 
that God is not mocked, that nations as 
well as men reap what they sow? 


Yes, we grant it is quite the thing to- 
day to smile at the songs sung by such 
a Victorian singer as Tennyson. We 
have moved far ahead,—have we?—of 
those other days when faith dare be- 
lieve that there was something back of 
man’s age-long story besides chance, or 
nothingness at the end? Is there no 


longer for our day any welcome music 
in Tennyson’s prophetic song: 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plung- 
ing thro’ the thunderstorm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 


The Negro and the War 


After addressing thousands of colored 
men and women, including shipyard 
workers, ministers, farmers, teachers 
and editors, an accredited writer says: 


“One reason alone was responsible for 
these vast outpourings of anxious-faced 
men and women. It was their bewilder- 
ment and resentment against Army, 
Navy, and defense industry jim-crow, 
the abuse of Negro soldiers, the dis- 
crimination by the Red Cross against 
use of Negro blood for blood plasma, 
and the whole ridiculous philosophy of 
racial discrimination from which the 
Negro suffers even as he is being asked 
to help again to defend democracy.” 


Furthermore, in February last, twenty- 
seven of the most representative colored 
men and women in the country sent an 
appeal to President Roosevelt to abolish 
the exclusion of Negroes from the war 
effort and to give them something to 
hope and fight for. 
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The Responsibility 
Anna R. Baker 


Do larks sing hymns of hate; or crows 
Chatter of gun and tank and fleet? 
Do wrens contrive a plane that throws 
Death from the sky; or flickers beat 
Their sharp tattoo as a call to arms? 
The red-winged blackbird spreads no fear, 
The cardinal sounds no raid alarms, 
But signals hopefully, “All Clear!”. 
Ducks on the lake are not afraid 

Of submarines. The robins have sealed 
A pact of peace. Then who has made 
This world of ours a battlefield? 


“Porky” Will Benefit 


FERN BERRY 


NE of Mother Nature’s children to 

benefit from the shortage of tires 
will be Mr. Porcupine, for this fearless 
fellow is often killed by speeding motor- 
ists. He does not fear the automobiles 
and takes his own time about getting out 
of the road. Since the salty compound 
used to lay dust on gravel and melt ice 
on the pavements is greatly relished by 
the porcupine, he comes to the highways, 
often to his death. 

In Upper Michigan, the trees in the 
early springtime may have a dozen or 
more of these bushy, spiny fellows, 
climbing about in search of the tender 
buds and shoots. They look very large 
when seen from a distance and city folks 
have often exclaimed, “See, a bear!” But 
the highway is not the only death trap 
for the porcupine. He ambles about in 
the vicinity of villages, summer homes, 
lumber camps and city dumps and he 
likes to poke his narrow head into tin 
cans left open. He will lick the bits of 
food from the cans but many times he is 
caught fast. You may find skeletons of 
the porcupine in the vicinity of the city 
dumps, or wherever cans are thrown 
away. I have rescued, on several occa- 
sions, a “porky” from this form of death 
trap and it is a ticklish job. About the 
best way is to step hard on the barbed 
tail and hold it firmly or you may be 
hurt with the painful spines. 


“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


“The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 


The Jack London Club now numbers 
823,445 members, all pledged to do what 
they can to prevent cruelty in training 
animals for stage or screen. Write to 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, for full par- 
ticulars, 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Wild Victims of the Highway 


Photo from U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


CANADIAN PORCUPINE FEEDING ON BARK 
OF A BLACK CHERRY TREE 


OST fatal highway accidents are 
M never recorded. The motorist 

drives on, usually unaware that 
a crushed or mangled little form lies by 
the wayside. The tens of thousands of 
human fatalities are carefully tabulated 
annually. But the loss of life among 
animals and birds is difficult even to es- 
timate. Doubtless the toll soars far into 
the millions. 

One motorist, during a trip of some 
1,000 miles through several northern 
states and a Canadian province, counted 
among other victims 14 skunks, 18 house 
cats, 2 gray squirrels, 1 muskrat and 17 
cottontails, all lying dead on the road. 
On a 750-mile Colorado trip, 56 prairie 
dogs and 12 ground squirrels were 
among the 84 dead mammals noted; also, 
7 birds. When driving over the north- 
ern prairies at certain times of the year, 
you may have noted dead gophers which 
must have averaged at least one to the 
mile. 

Farmers make no effort to spare the 
grain-eating rodents. 

No observer could hope to see all the 
victims in a given stretch of road; many 
lie in ditches or wayside growth. And 
with the sketchy data available, a reli- 
able figure for the whole country cannot 
be given. But the staggering propor- 
tion of the unknown total may be imag- 
ined, and in the case of a number of 


BANKS 


tionists a real headache. 

Not all animal road 
fatalities affect the small 
fry. Many a motorist has 
had to pay a farmer as 
well as a garageman af- 
ter striking one of the 
larger domestic animals. 
Deer and other wild crea- 
tures frequently become 
panicky and jump out 
into the path of a speed- 
ing car. Usually they are 
killed or have to be de- 
stroyed. One motorist 
received a bad _ shaking- 
up not long ago when a 
huge bull moose charged 
the car, breaking his own 
neck and partially wreck- 
ing the vehicle. 

In the national game 
reserves, animals become 
so tame that they graze 
unconcernedly by the 
wayside and the motorist 
has to be doubly careful. 
Rocky Mountain travelers 
see mountain sheep and 
goats, mule deer, even elk 
and moose with varying 
frequency. The _ black 
bears in some parks have 
developed quite a technique in squatting 
on the road to force the driver to stop 
and feed them. Occasionally the “high- 
waymen” meet with a mishap, but usu- 
ally the hold-up works. 

When you are driving a motor car or 
other vehicle, watch out for furred and 
feathered wayfarers. No one will sug- 
gest that you endanger human life by 
swerving or otherwise avoiding an ani- 
mal. But ordinary care can save many 
wild folk and domestic creatures. Exces- 
sive speed is the greatest highway enemy 
of the animals, as well as of human 
safety and economy. 


Plays in Tacoma Schools 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Florida 
L. Byrne, representing the American 
Humane Education Society in Tacoma, 
Washington, copies of the short plays 
published by the Society have been 
placed in many of the schools of that 
city. In this, as well as in other hu- 
mane educational activities, Mrs. Byrne 
has had the cordial support of the super- 
intendent of schools and of the school 
principals. She has reached the state 
secretary of the Washington Congress 
and the local Parent-Teacher council and 
the director of the Girl Scouts, as well as 
the president of the Council of Churches, 
with humane literature in which they 


species, highway loss gives conserva-have expressed much interest. 
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Egrets on the Pond 
Louise Darcy 


When suddenly the egrets came 

With plumage white, heads tipped with flame, 
They lighted on the meadow pond, 

Nor left to swiftly soar beyond. 


No man would do such beauty harm 

That strayed far north from waters warm, 
But all stood wondering at the sight 

Of crimson glory, feathers white. 


So some great beauty stirs the heart 
With wonder in each secret part, 
Making of man a higher thing, 

Touched by the grace of snowy wing. 


Reforestation Results 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


OWA’S National Forest areas, state 

parks, artificial lakes and small refor- 
ested plots on private farms, these latter 
often surrounding ponds, are beginning 
to show gratifying results. In localities 
where ten years ago bird life was scarce 
now birds are coming back in increasing 
numbers. The National Forest areas 
are mostly in the southeastern portion 
of the state, that part being more hilly 
and better adapted to such enterprises. 


In one of these areas, not far from the 
center of the state, members of the Audu- 
bon Society counted sixty-three species 
of birds during the spring of 1941. This 
count did not include such birds as 
English sparrows, sharp-shinned hawks, 
Cooper’s hawks and crows. Some of the 
birds counted had not been observed in 
the state for several years. Ponds and 
thickets of small trees are better suited 
to more different kinds of birds than 
are large trees. Thick growths of big 
weeds at the edges of ponds are good 
nesting-places for some kinds of birds. 
.These ponds and small plots of trees are 
always fenced in to protect the birds 
from the ravages of livestock. The 
people are conservation-minded now. 
Let us hope that they will remain that 
way. 


AN UNUSUAL 
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Bob-White—Model Husband 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


ie would be nearer the mark to say that 
the bob-white not only is a model hus- 

band but a model father also. I was 
not aware of this characteristic of this 
chubby, hen-like bird until last summer, 
when I got at least two glimpses that 
seemed to settle the matter. 

True, I often had heard his clear, cool 
sparkling “bob-white” coming from the 
vicinity of the nest, where he was doing 
his best to entertain his mate, singing to 
let her know she was not alone and make 
sure time did not hang heavily upon her 
hands. Whether he finds and carries 
food to her while she is brooding as some 
birds do, I cannot say, since bob-whites 
are sensitive and one must be careful to 
keep at a distance when they are nesting. 
Nor do I know whether he takes a turn on 
the nest and thus gives her a chance to 
find a bite to eat and secure a rest. But 
I do know that he is one of the family 
group after the young birds have left the 
nest. 


Bob-whites have large eggs for the size 
of the bird, and the young are precocious 
and run around with their parents almost 
as soon as they are out of the shell. After 
this momentous event, both parents guard 
and find food for the youngsters. I was 
crossing the garden last summer, when, 
with much cheeping, a number of tiny 
young bob-whites began to run here and 
there in great alarm. Both parents were 
with them. The mother flew off a few 
yards, but the father refused to take to 
his wings. Instead, he began to utter 
sharp notes of alarm, spread his wings 
and flutter over the ground. Like so 
many birds, he was dissembling, trying to 
make me believe he was injured and doing 
his best to divert my attention from the 
young. Now he was here, now there, but 
always fluttering and crying. I did not 
tarry long, for I did not want to prolong 
the distress of the alarmed but brave 
bird. 

Not long afterwards I was driving 
down the road, when I saw a flock of 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A FLOCK OF WILD 


young bob-whites about to cross the drive 
ahead of me. The mother and one or two 
of the youngsters crossed the road be- 
fore I reached the vicinity and came to a 
stop. Other youngsters now began to 
burst from the grass on the opposite side 
of the drive, one here, another there, all 
cheeping loudly and in great alarm. Then 
I heard and caught a glimpse of the male, 
who was fluttering in the tall grass and 
doing all he could to attract and hold my 
attention. I was not to be allowed to see 
what became of the mother and young if 
he could help it. This time, I was not sur- 
prised, for I had seen something of a 
male bob-white’s concern for his family 
before. But I was glad to learn that the 
former glimpse was not an isolated case 
and that other male bob-whites also make 
good husbands and fathers. 


It Came Back Ten Times 


C. BERNARD PETERSON 


INGING its way thousands of 

miles, over vast stretches of sea, 
jungle and inhabited country, a chimney 
swift came back to its nesting place in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Not once has 
the bird made this perilous trip from 
remote South American forests where 
it winters, but ten times! This is some- 
thing of a record in bird migration. 

The bird was trapped at Swarthmore 
by Dr. C. Brooke Worth, of the Zoology 
Department at Swarthmore College. It 
was first caught in May, 1930. At that 
time Dr. Worth slipped a little numbered 
metal band on its leg. Since then he has 
caught it three other times. 

The swift was mature when first taken 
and banded, and was believed to be at 
least one year old. Thus, when in the 
spring of 1940 it was caught for the last 
time, it must have been at least ten 
years old. The average life of the chim- 
ney swift is thought to be around five or 
six years, yet this veteran of the migra- 
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tions showed no signs of advancing age, 
and was apparently still full of flight.” 

Dr. Worth is secretary of the Eastern 
Bird Banding Association, a group of 
men and women who band birds as a 
hobby. There are four such organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada, 
each operating in its geographical sec- 
tion. Hundreds of men and women, 
young as well as old, find pleasure and 
satisfaction in trapping all kinds of mi- 
gratory birds, slipping the numbered 
bands over their legs, and then releasing 
them unharmed. 

They find pleasure in the work be- 
cause they like birds and wish to know 
more about them; and satisfaction be- 
cause they know that the records they 
keep are of great importance to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Biological Survey in trac- 
ing migration routes and in learning 
about nesting habits, foods, diseases, 
and parasites. 

One must secure a special license from 
the Federal Government before indulg- 
ing in this hobby. Little numbered metal 
rings, of different sizes for the different 
kinds of birds, are secured from the 
Bureau, and records and reports must be 
submitted at stated intervals. In a spe- 
cial room in Washington, D. C., are kept 
the records on cards, literally millions 
of them. From all over North America 
and for a long period of years the 
records have been gathered and carefully 
tabulated. 

Many bird-banders have special inter- 
ests in the feathered creatures. Some 
check food and nesting habits; others 
record weights and measurements. Many 
search for parasites or note the dis- 
eases that afflict our songsters. Ailing 
and dead birds are sent for study to re- 
search centers where scientists who 
specialize on diseases and internal para- 
sites investigate the cause of death. In 
this way a great mass of extremely im- 
portant data on bird life is being accu- 
mulated. 

Each year the different regional as- 
sociations have annual meetings which 
are attended by large numbers of en- 
thusiastic bird-banders. Observations on 
bird habits are exchanged, improved 
methods of trapping and handling to 
prevent injury to the fragile creatures 
are discussed, and reports on special pro- 
jects made. 

Most of the bird-banding enthusiasts 
are not professional students of bird 
lore. They do the work for the love of 
it, and because they know that the more 
information we can gain about our song- 
sters, the better we appreciate them, and 


the surer we are to provide for their 
needs. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals when making your will. 
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The Whippoorwill Is Calling 


ERY few are the birds who can 

identify themselves so distinctly as 
the whippoorwill, whose nocturnal notes 
resound when all is still. The great 
ornithologist, Alexander Wilson, de- 
scribes him as belonging to a “singular 
and very celebrated species, universally 
noted over the greater part of the United 
States for the loud reiterations of his 
favorite call in spring.” He is not to be 
confused with the nighthawk though 
much resembling him in form and col- 
oration. The whippoorwills consume 
great quantities of night-flying insects, 
and are among our most useful birds. 


The Saucy Canary 


EVELYN F. HAMILTON 


An acquaintance of the writer had a 
canary of which she was very fond. 
When at home she gave him the run of 
the house, always returning him to his 
cage before she went out. One day she 
was hurriedly called to town, in response 
to a phone call from a friend. When 
she was ready to leave, she looked all 
through the house to find “Dicky,” usu- 
ally perched on a picture frame when 
out of his cage, but her search was fu- 
tile. As her errand was urgent she could 
delay no longer. So she hurried away, 
worried, of course, over the bird. 

On the street car she was much em- 
barrassed by passengers staring at her; 
but could not account for it. When she 
left the street car and proceeded to walk 
several blocks to the apartment of her 
friend she was again disquieted over 
pedestrians staring at her, some follow- 
ing her. On arriving at her friend’s 
home the reason was made plain. On 


opening the door to greet her, the latter 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Perched on the front of the lady’s hat, 
saucy as you please, was Dicky. There 
he had been ever since his mistress left 
her home. 
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The Nightingale 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


| took my pen to write a poem 
On all the loveliness of spring; 

But from the tree outside my room 
| heard the sound of music ring. 


And, oh! how mournful, too, it seemed, 
And soft, as though from out, afar. 
“The nightingale,” | whispered low, 
“Is making music to a star!” 


| listened raptured and enthralled, 
Dispersed, the thoughts of budding trees; 
For here were notes that wafted on 
The ghostly fingers of the breeze. 


And, too, were gone the fragrances 
Of buds and blossoms in the night; 
Too rare the golden melodies 

To charm and gladden and delight. 


The nightingale! The nightingale! 
Elusive bird of heaven's choice! 

! shall take heart from thy fair song 
And with thy presence shall rejoice. 


“Visitors Resting” 
JACK KYTLE 


T a small Alabama lumber mill, the 
sign was lettered with red crayon 
upon a strip of cardboard. It said sim- 
ply, “Don’t Disturb — Visitors Resting.” 
Perhaps my curiosity was overly evi- 
dent, for such a sign seemed out of place 
amid the raucous noise of saws and the 
thuds of heavy boards. The tall, broad- 
shouldered man who had been feeding 
lumber into the planer walked over to 
where I was standing. 

He laughed a little, saying, “That's 
for our pets. We had them here last 
year, and now they’re back.” | 

I nodded, still looking at the sign, and 
he went on, “They’re robins. They have 
a nest up there back of that four-by- 
eight piece of timber. It’s a safe, com- 
fortable place.” 

“It’s a fine thought,” I said, “looking 
after them this way.” 

He was thoughtful for a moment, kick- 
ing slowly at a small heap of sawdust. 
Then he replied, “We sort of owe it to 
them, you see. Last year, before we 
knew they were up there, we had an ac- 
cident. One of the men scared them un- 
knowingly and, in the excitement, 4 
couple of eggs were broken. He put the 
sign up. He was sorry for what he had 
caused.” 

Only a strip of cardboard, crudely let- 
tered, and tacked up under a robin’s 
nest. But the thought of it and of the 
hard-working men who respected it 
lifted my feelings immeasurably. 


Kindness and compassion to all iiving 
things is the noblest code of ethics. 
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Parrot Voices 
ANN R ARMISTEAD 


RACKERS are not Polly’s favorite 

food. There are other things she 
would much rather have, for this gor- 
geous bird never heard of a cracker until 
brought into domestic life. 

What goes on inside of Polly’s head 
no one knows, but if she could recall 
past memories, she doubtless would long 
for the tropical fruits, nuts and seeds 
from tall grasses. She was raised on 
these. For dessert she may like to suck 
the nectar of flowers as do many vari- 
eties of her people back in their native 
country. 

These gaudy birds come from the 
islands of the East Indies, India, Aus- 
tralia, Africa and South America. 

There are over five hundred species, 
usually possessing screaming harsh 
voices. Many can be taught to imitate 
various tones of the human voice. 

The gray parrots of Western Africa 
are the most easily trained to exercise 
conversational powers. They and the 
green variety of South and Central 
America are more frequently found as 

ts. 

a are other well-known varieties. 
The macaw with a loud screeching voice, 
cockatoo and its harsh cry. The parakeet, 
small in size, has a bright green body 
with a pink circle around its neck. Un- 
like all the others, its voice is agreeable 
and it may be trained to speak distinctly. 
In their native environment, parakeets 
go about in pairs. 

The lovebird is an especially small 
parrot found in Africa. The affection 
shown one another accounts for their 
name. 

The only species found in the United 
States, is the Carolina parakeet, a bird 
about thirteen inches long. Its body 
plumage is green and it is topped with 


-a yellow head. 


Parrots breed in hollow trees. They 
have been known to reach the age of 
seventy and even ninety years. 

All are characterized by the large 
curved upper beak and by the position of 
the toes, two pointing forward, two back- 
ward. They are good climbers, using 
their long tails to assist in keeping their 
balance. They are clumsy at walking but 
strong when on the wing. 

Nature has a way of making compen- 
sations, for the most beautifully colored 
bird has the harshest voice, whereas the 
parrot of dullest colors is usually the 
sweetest songbird. 

It is frightful to go into the parrot 
house of a zoo. All who are not trading 
80ssip with neighbors are screaming in- 
dignantly. 

Have you seen the bound volume of 
“Our Dumb Animals” for 1941? Price, 
$1, postpaid. 
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Birdland’s Most Beautiful Babies 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


EMU CHICKS ONLY A FEW DAYS OLD WITH THEIR 


BEAUTIFUL STRIPED COATS 


ROBABLY the most beautiful ba- 
P bies in the entire bird kingdom are 

the chicks of that remarkable 
flightless bird—the Australian emu. The 
emu chicks provide one of the finest ex- 
amples in the whole world of nature of 
defenseless creatures being endowed 
with beauty as a means of protection, 
for the markings of the chicks form a 
camouflage costume blending so well 
with their natural surroundings that the 
tiny creatures are invisible from any 
distance. 

Unlike most other birds, the emu 
chicks are able to run about almost as 
soon as they are hatched, and having no 
weapons of defense very few of them 
would survive but for their protective 
dress. At birth they have beautiful and 
vividly striped coats (as shown in the 
accompanying photograph) which blend 
so admirably with the long grass of the 
forest country they inhabit that the 
young birds are very difficult to see, 
especially when they stand motionless 
with head erect—a pose they always 
adopt whenever danger threatens. 

As the birds grow the stripes gradu- 
ally disappear, and when fully-grown 
(from five to seven feet in height) they 
are of a uniform grayish-brown, the 
feathers being tipped black, the neck 
feathers grayish, and the throat and 
neck bare. 

The emu is the world’s second largest 
and heaviest bird, only the ostrich ex- 
ceeding it in size, and it has several 
unusual features. It has no tail, and al- 
though equipped with wings the bird is 
incapable of flight; this deficiency, how- 
ever, is compensated for by its exceeding 
swiftness of foot (the bird has been 
timed to travel at a speed of more than 
sixty miles an hour), and by its being 
an expert and strong swimmer. It has 
long, strong feet with three toes in front 
but no hind toe. 


The bird’s feathers are also abnormal; 
each feather appears to be double, the 
after-shaft being as long as the main- 
shaft. Another remarkable feature of the 
bird is that it possesses an aperture 
about two inches and a half in front of 
the wind pipe, with which is connected 
a dilatable pouch. By means of this 
peculiarity the bird produces a curious 
drumming note than can be heard from 
a great distance. 

The birds live chiefly on grasses, in- 
sects, native seeds and fruits, and for 
the purpose of digestion they swallow 
stones, pieces of iron, and other hard 
articles, 

The emu is found in a wild state only 
in Australia. It is a fine sight to see a 
large flock of the birds quietly feeding 
in open country, or racing away across 
a plain. As they run they keep their 
necks stretched almost straight out and 
low down. When a flock is on the run 
the heavy thuds of their feet seem to 
shake the ground in the vicinity, while 
their feathers make a peculiar rustling 
noise. 

The owl has noiseless wings, hides in a 
hollow tree during the day, and hunts for 
food at night when he has the keenest of 
vision. 

The mountain beaver can climb trees, 
if they are not too tall, lopping off 
branches as it goes, but leaving stubs 
long enough to use as rungs of a ladder 


on its return. Sometimes it tops the 
tree itself. 


Woodpeckers are the tree doctors of the 
bird world. With their powerful sharp 
bills they dig insects out of the bark and 
also cut holes for their nests. At least 
half of the spruce-bark beetles of the 
northeastern United States are said to 
be eaten by woodpeckers. 
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The Jumper 
Katherine Simons 


The world is left behind us when he flings 

His weight upon the snaffle. As we rise, 

His muscles—coiling steel against my thighs-- 

Release and straighten like heroic springs. 

Below are turf and brush and bars and 
wings; 

But like a foreign scene their pattern lies. 

We are hiatus-held between the skies 

And earth we left . . . until it leaps and 
swings 

To meet us. He must judge. A second late 

Will break the perfect rhythm of descent. . . 

He wins! The stands applaud a five-bar gate 

Well done. They cannot guess the road he 
went 

Was trod by Pegasus and, on that way, 

He heard the leaping stallions of Achilles 
neigh. 


Jefferson and His Horses 


Henry S. Randall in his biography of 
Thomas Jefferson, devotes considerable 
space to the great statesman’s love of 
fine horses. He tells us that in his 
younger days Jefferson was most finical 
in his treatment of his mounts. When 
his saddle horse was led out, if there 
was a spot on him that did not shine as 
faultlessly as a mirror, he rubbed it 
with a clean pocket handkerchief. If it 
became soiled the groom was severely 
reprimanded. Jefferson’s decided pref- 
erence was for the Virginia race horse; 
he did not ride and was scarcely willing 
to drive any other. He usually kept 
half a dozen brood mares of high quality. 

Of Jefferson’s horses the fleet, fiery, 
but gentle-tempered “Eagle” was the 
favorite. 
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The Horse as Friend of Man 
GEORGINA DAVIS 


URING one of my somewhat re- 

stricted visits last summer to one 
of our English seaside health resorts I 
came across a peculiar instance of the 
inner workings of the mind of a horse 
which has puzzled not only myself, but 
several of my friends who take more 
than a passing interest in our dumb 
friends. Owing to the present situation 
the usual assortment of donkeys and 
ponies carrying their loads of happy 
children for a short ride along the sands 
on the front are no longer there, but have 
been allowed to ply for hire near the 
promenades above the sands. I was in- 
terested in a pretty little foal about nine 
months old, and business being rather 
quiet at the time, the owner of the stand 
told me a strange story about the foal 
which had been named “Dick.” 

He was, of course, only an ornament 
and was allowed to run loose in the vi- 
cinity and had not been broken in. His 
search for occasional tid-bits led him to 
visit some of the villas on the front, and 
Dick always remembered where a dear old 
lady lived who was especially kind to him. 

One day he was seen to trot off on his 
usual round, but this time, to the surprise 
of his owner, he took his place at the head 
of a funeral procession which was then 
traveling towards the cemetery, about 
two miles out of the town. Dick kept 
pace with the vehicles, and on reaching 
the cemetery gates stood until the last 
mourner had entered then trotted back 
home, but he had paid his last tribute to 
the dear old soul who had been kind to 
him. 

(For this last paragraph we cannot 
vouch—Editor. ) 


SPRINGTIME ON A 


PENNSYLVANIA HILLSIDE 
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Roans Considered the Best 


GEORGE E. DAVIS 


T is still believed by horsey men that 
the best all round horse is the roan, 
but many experts believe that there is a 
close relationship between color and 
temperament, find a good horse and he 
will not be a bad color. I spent some 
time in my younger days as assistant 
groom in a large establishment, and it 
was common advice given at that time 
to prospective buyers— 
One white foot, buy him; 
Two, try him; 
Three, look about him; 
Four white feet, do without him. 
Among English buyers and owners, 
black stockings are popular when con- 
nected with a gray or chestnut, and spe- 
cial favorites are the bays with black legs 
and one white stocking. One white foot 
or a white star on the forehead de- 
notes kinship with a_ thoroughbred, 
Roans, either strawberry or blue, are 
looked upon as the hardest workers, in 
addition to being even tempered, and eas- 
ily broken in to any harness. It is an old 
belief among the farming classes that 
horses are good weather prophets, in so 
far that at the close of the day in hilly 
districts, if a horse is noticed standing 
alone on a hilltop, fine weather can be 
expected. 


Docking Disproved in Early 
Fiction 


In “Sir Charles Grandison,” published 
as early as 1753, Samuel Richardson puts 
into a letter purported to be written by 
Harriet Byron, these words about Sir 


aac “What I think seems a 
little to savour of singular- 
ity, his horses are not 
docked; their tails are only 
tied up when they are on 
the road. This I took notice 
of when we came to town. 
But if he be of the opinion 
that the tails of these noble 
animals are not only a nat- 
ural ornament, but are of 
real use to defend them 
from the vexatious insects 
that in summer are so apt 
to annoy them (as Jenny 
just now told me _ was 
thought to be his reason for 
not depriving his cattle of a 
defence which nature gave 
them), how far from a dis 
praise is this humane cot 
sideration! And how, in the 
more minute as well as, we 
may suppose, in the greater 
instances, does he deserve 
the character of the man of 
mercy, who will be mercifv’ 
to his beast!” 
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To a Cat in the Station 
Anna R. Baker 


| never saw a cat 
So lean and thin! 

Is there no kindly porter 
Who will take you in 

And let you eat at least 
The crumbs that fall 

From the master's table? 
None at all 

With pity in his heart, 
Or memory that 

Goes backward down the years 
To some old cat 

He loved with boyish love 
In years gone by? 

Does everyone—like me— 
Just heave a sigh 

And say, “You poor old cat!” 
And ride away? 

You'll haunt me like a specter, 
Grim and gray. 


Army Men Have Hearts 
BARCLAY BARLOW 


ASTER SERGEANT MURPHY, 

who had spent 18 of his 36 years 
in the Army, prepared to lunge viciously 
at a dummy with his bayonet. He was 
instructing a class of rookies how to 
plunge the dagger-like weapon into an 
enemy’s vitals. He had taken only a few 
steps when he noticed an _ injured 
meadow lark fluttering at his feet and 
stooped to pick it up. 

This incident, which actually hap- 
pened in a California training camp, is 
eloquent testimony that, in the midst of 
preparations for carnage, Army men do 
have hearts. Even a stern, impersonal 
government goes beyond the ordinary re- 
quirements of business and takes that 
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extra, imaginative step which is a sign 
of having a soul. Dumb animals some- 
times fare better than human beings in 
warfare. 

After the Army chose, from a list of 
15 possible sites for an artillery range 
in the west, an area near Henry Lake 
in Montana, it decided to detour in order 
to save the lives of birds. The officials 
who had selected the site discovered 
later that this lake is on the flyway of 
the trumpeter swan, a rest stop between 
its nesting sites in the Red Rock Wild 
Life Refuge and Yellowstone National 
Park. 

There are only a few hundred of these 
birds left; they are making a precarious 
climb back from the brink of extinction 
which a few years ago seemed certain. 
When the Army authorities learned this 
they at once agreed to take their heavy 
shooting elsewhere. So, unless Japanese 
bombs should drop in Henry Lake, the 
trumpeter birds may rest safely there. 

A tender-hearted preacher, the Rev. 
S. H. Patterson of San Francisco, who 
was on his way to a war co-operation 
conference in Chicago, saved the life of 
a tiny humming bird and forgot all about 
the war conference. He had just left 
his hotel in Chicago when he found the 
bird on the sidewalk. The warmth of 
his hands revived it, so he took it up to 
his room, nursed it back to life with 
hourly feedings of honey and water for 
several days and took it home with him. 
The war conference had gone on without 
him. 

Back in San Francisco, the Rev. Mr. 
Patterson glassed in his porch at con- 
siderable expense, filled it with flowering 
plants and let the humming bird enjoy 
life amid natural surroundings. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 


CHINCHILLA PERSIANS OWNED BY MISS DORIS HOBBS, 
COCHITUATE, MASS. 
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Proclaims Kindness Week 


OLLOWING the example of his pred- 
ecessors for the past twenty-five 
years, Governor Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts officially designated Sunday, April 
19, as Humane Sunday and the ensuing 
week as Be Kind to Animals Week. 


The recognition of Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week now ob- 
served the world over, was originally 
suggested twenty-seven years ago by our 
own Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, now in 
its seventy-fifth year. It has been our 
Society, also, that has led in national 
humane legislation, which has been cop- 
ied largely by practically every State in 
the Union. 

Following the lead of George. T. An- 
gell, more than eight million children in 
this country have been gathered into 
small humane groups which have had 
awakened and fostered in their minds 
the great principles of justice, fair play 
and kindness toward every form of life. 
These are the same principles for which 
America is fighting today with the ideal 
of ending race prejudice, intolerance, 
lawlessness, anarchy and cruelty. 

I, therefore, am glad to designate 
April 19, as HUMANE SUNDAY, and 
the week of April 20-25, as BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK, and urge our 
people to observe the occasion, and par- 
ticularly request that teachers in all our 
schools observe a Humane Day with 
appropriate exercises. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
Governor of Massachusetts 


April 10, 1942 


War and Hunting 


The other evening we had the pleasure 
of listening to a group of outstanding 
citizens discuss the topic of “War and 
Youth.” One of the speakers, a Congre- 
gational clergyman, who had served in 
the United States Army in the last war, 
related a most interesting story. 

Before he went to war he had been an 
enthusiastic hunter, and he never failed 
to be thrilled when the hunting season 
came around and he again could take 
his gun and go to the woods. But upon 
his return following the Armistice, after 
all the gruesome sights and destruction, 
he never again, even to this day, has felt 
the slightest desire to kill any living 
creature. 

While we are almost afraid to make 
this statement, it would nevertheless 
look to us as if some good can come 
from war. 


On April 7 Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia issued a Proclamation 
for “Humane Week,” April 20-25, 1942. 


° 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Air-Raid Shelters for Animals 


ROM time to time the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. has received inquiries 
from interested humanitarians with ref- 
erence to the erection of air-raid shelters 
for animals. Many had noticed items in 
British magazines telling of such shel- 
ters being maintained by the Royal So- 
ciety in London, and others felt that sim- 
ilar shelters should be built in this 
country. 

We have just received a letter from 
Mr. S. G. Polhill, acting chief secretary 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in London, who 
has this to report with reference to 
animal air-raid shelters: 


“We are not erecting air-raid shelters 
for animals because the provision of 
such shelters is a very expensive thing. 
What we have done is to make arrange- 
ments with the London County Council 
that in various rest centers for human 
beings, provisions should also be made 
for dealing with animals. 

“As no doubt you are aware, a rest 
center is a place to which bombed, home- 
less people are sent when their homes 
are destroyed... The difficulty which 
faced us was that frequently people’s 
animals were taken to these rest centers, 
but the officials could not deal with them, 
and to transport them to other centers 
was a difficult matter because, apart 
from the question of food, petrol is 
short. We have therefore arranged 
with the London County Council that 
animals shall stay at another part of the 
rest centers, which are usually schools 
or other large buildings. 

“Apart from this we have supplied 
equipment (food, first-aid outfits, etc.) 
and it is being done, thanks to the help 
received from the Massachusetts S. P. 
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C. A... . and other splendid helpers in 
the United States.” 

In conjunction with the National Ca- 
nine Defence League, the Royal Society 
erected one shelter in Kensington Gar- 
dens at a cost of $720. This, however, 
was a special case as many animals are 
exercised in the Gardens and many hu- 
man shelters are nearby. 

Based upon the British experience 
with the problem, it would not appear 
to be advisable to erect animal air-raid 
shelters in this country. The cost is 
great, and the need not too clearly indi- 
cated. Pet-owners must learn to appre- 
ciate their responsibility toward pets, 
and take such precautions as have been 
previously outlined by the Society. 


Taken for Granted 


The public often seems to take our 
Societies for granted. Many people, we 
are afraid, believe we function like a 
robot, with no particular need for finan- 
cial or moral support. Whether the gen- 
eral public believes our Societies are 
state controlled and, as such, operated 
out of public funds, or whether it be- 
lieves we are sufficiently well endowed 
as to require no additional support, we 
don’t know. The very real service we 
render apparently never strikes the 
great mass of people at all. 

The fact of the matter, however, is 
that daily great sacrifices are made in 
order that the work can go on, but with- 
out the constant support and help of our 
friends we could not carry on. Our 
Societies have never accepted support 
from the state, city or community fund, 
as our faith in our supporters has never 
failed thus far. 

The years ahead will be difficult, but 
every method of economizing has been 
put into effect in both Societies and in 
ovr Hospital. We face the future with 
courage and with a determined effort 
to carry on. War, depressions and hard- 
ships will not deter us from our goal. 


College President Enrolled 


In a letter received by one of our of- 
ficers from Dr. Stewart W. McClelland, 
president of Lincoln University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, is this paragraph: 


“Believe it or not, when I was just 
a small boy I was the president of our 
Band of Mercy Society of Fredericks- 
town, Ohio. Of course, I was raised on 
‘Beautiful Joe.’ ” 


A lady, checking over her grocery 
bill, found this item: “One tom cat, 15 
cents.” Indignant she called up her 
grocer and demanded to know what he 
meant by such a charge. “Oh, that’s 
all right, Mrs. Blank,” he _ replied. 
“That’s just an abbreviation for tomato 
catsup.” 
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A Splendid Victory 


FTER twenty-five years of strenuous 

effort by our Society to stop the sale 
of day-old chicks at Easter time to people 
who take them home for their children 
to play with, thus subjecting the poor 
creatures to more or less suffering—for 
the majority of them die very soon—Dr, 
George Lynde Gately, Health Commis- 
sioner of Boston, has issued an order 
banning the sale of day-old chicks and 
ducklings in lots of less than a dozen. 
This, of course, does not interfere with 
the shipping and sale of day-old chicks 
in large numbers to those who are pur- 
chasing them to raise. 

This is a splendid victory for which 
the Society is most happy. Dr. Gately’s 
order might well be copied by every city 
in America. 


Heavy Fine for Cruel Act 


“Mr. Wilson, you are the meanest man 
ever to come into my courtroom. I am 
sorry the maximum penalty for cruelty 
to animals is only $100. You are fined 
that, and I am raising your fine for 
promiscuous shooting in the presence of 
children from $200 to $300.” 

With those words Judge David W. 
Fitzgibbon, of the Court of Criminal 
Correction, St. Louis, Missouri, recently 
fined Lloyd L. Wilson, a chauffeur, a 
total of $400. Wilson had appealed his 
case after having been found guilty in 
the lower court. 

Felix Turlin, Jr., aged twelve, and his 
mother told the court that the dog, 
“Spotty,” was a “very retiring kind of 
dog.” Moreover, it was explained that 
Felix and his fair companions were 
within a fifteen-foot radius of the dog 
when Wilson shot it with a .22 caliber 
rifle. Spotty, treated by a veterinarian, 
recovered from its wound. 

The above case is only one of three 
which has recently been successfully 
prosecuted by the Humane Society of 
Missouri in St. Louis. Managing Direc- 
tor Arnold M. Amundsen and his able 
staff are constantly on the alert for vio- 
lations and should be congratulated upon 
the Society’s excellent accomplishment. 


We have always maintained that the 
staff of our two Societies is without a 
rival, and on Sunday, March 28, we 
found further proof of our pardonable 
pride when a team consisting of four 
staff members successfully defeated a 
team representing the Animal Rescue 
League of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The contest was staged over the 
Yankee Network on the radio program 
known as “Quiz of Two Cities.” The 


final result upholding the honor of our 
Societies and the City of Boston was 125 
points for Boston to 52 points for Provi- 
dence. 


Veni, vidi, vici. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, E. tive Vice-Pr 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 

Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CuaRLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CuaRLes E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarb WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 


Herman N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
Wmuam W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Freo F, HALL, Springfield 
ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. BRowN, Attleboro, Bristol] and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
arnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 

W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 

Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 

Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 

Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 

Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 

Wenham, Cherry Street 


MARCH REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVER- 
ING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,349 
s investigated ............ 305 
i 3,723 
Animals placed in homes ...... 289 
Lost animals restored to owners . 63 
Number of prosecutions ....... 7 
Number of convictions ........ 7 
Horses taken from work ....... 10 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 25 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ...... 16 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 

G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 

Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, D.v.m. 

L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.M. 
*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 736 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 1,725 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ...... 195 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 654 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary cases ............. 518,558 
Wanted for the Hospital 


We have always hesitated to ask our 
members and friends for special gifts, 
but in our efforts to conserve funds and 
operate our institutions as economically 
as possible, we find we can save a good 
deal of money if interested people would 
turn over to our Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital clean linen and cotton cloth. These 
items, now steadily increasing in cost, 
are constantly used in large quantities, 
and are prepared for Hospital use by the 
faithful members of our Boston Work 
Committee and the Springfield Auxiliary. 
Gifts of cloth may be delivered to the 
Hospital at 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, or mailed to the same address. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Miss 
Emity Pres.; Miss MitprED MOULTON, Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WorRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—ARTHUR 
RYAN, Pres. ; Mrs. Ropert E. NEWCOMB, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Car_ton H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHaARD A. BootH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricuarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
George D. Cotpas, Chairman. 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: Within the last few days 
our dog has been acting like an old man 
with rheumatism. He is a spaniel, four 
years old. We notice that he walks with 
a stiff gait, especially after he has been 
lying down; and sometimes he actually 
whines and yelps as though he was in 
pain. We are quite certain that he has 
not been injured, although he was out 
quite late in a rainstorm four days ago. 
Is it possible for dogs to have rheuma- 
tism? 

Answer: Quite often dogs, even young 
dogs, do have attacks of muscular rheu- 
matism. The symptoms of such a con- 
dition are similar to those you describe. 
The best treatment is to provide plenty 
of warmth, even use a heat lamp for 
half an hour twice a day, and give one 
or two aspirin tablets daily. An attack 
of this sort usually lasts about a week. 

2. Question: We have a nine-months- 
old male cat we wish to have castrated. 
Is there any risk to the life of the ani- 
mal during such an operation? We are 
very fond of this animal and do not want 
to lose him. 

Answer: Most veterinarians use an 
anesthetic, usually ether, for such an 
operation. There is always a slight risk 
to man or beast, when put under the in- 
fluence of a general anesthetic. The main 
risk in the young animal is that of im- 
proper pre-operative care. An animal 
must be dieted twelve and preferably 
eighteen hours before giving it a gen- 
eral anesthetic. 

3. Question: We have a _ pedigreed 
cocker spaniel, three years old. Last 
spring she had a litter of mongrel pup- 
pies. We now wish to have some pure 
cocker puppies, but a friend told us that 
once the dog had mongrels she never 
could have pure-bred puppies again. Is 
this true? 

Answer: This is a popular belief 
among many people. However, it is bio- 
logically impossible for the offspring of 
two pure-bred parents to be mongrels. 
If both the mother and father are pedi- 
greed, and known to be of pure strain, 
their offspring will be pure strain, no 
matter how many mongrel litters the 
mother may have had. 

4. Question: Is it possible to trim a 
cat’s claws to prevent it from scratching 
the furniture? 

Answer: It is possible to cut a cat’s 
claws. However, such a thing is only 
a temporary solution to your problem. 
It is also rather a cruel thing to do, as 
it removes a cat’s main weapon of de- 
fense against any attack from other ani- 
mals. It is temporary in that the claws 
will become sharp again in about two 
weeks (mainly by increased efforts to 
sharpen them on anything available). 

L. H. S., Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CuHartes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLEs E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ..............Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ..............France 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............ Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ...... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Lubbock, Texas 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH, 1942 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 684 
Number of addresses made, 480 
Number of persons in audiences, 80,178 


Help for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as 
a trust fund, the interest to be used for 
the benefit of field missionaries and 
others who have spent their lives in pro- 
moting humane education. Already sev- 
eral cases have come to our attention 
and are being relieved in this way. We 
will welcome your contribution. 
Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Hu- 


mane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, and specify that the 
amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 
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One of Them 


BOOK was written years ago en- 

titled “Birds of God.” Surely one 
of them is our lovely and helpful friend, 
Bob-white. The story of his service to 
the farmer is a fine one and, besides that, 
he is a beautiful bird, and his cheery 
call, “bob-white,” is a welcome sound to 
our ears. 

Weed seeds form more than half the 
total food of this lovely bird’s diet, and 
they are the worst weeds against which 
the farmer has to contend. Animal food, 
too, chiefly insects, composes nearly one- 
sixth of the bird’s subsistence, and from 
June to August, when insects are most 
numerous, their proportion in the food 
is about 36 per cent. These insects, too, 
are among the most destructive agricul- 
tural pests, such as the Colorado potato 
beetle, the 12-spotted cucumber beetle, 
the bean leaf beetle and wireworms. 

Alas that they are such easy prey to 
the hunter. One wonders if they are to 
be exterminated as have some other 
winged creatures that have been a bless- 
ing to humanity. 

The stories of bob-white, the bluebird, 
the robin, the wren, the catbird, the song 
sparrow, the Baltimore oriole, and other 
birds useful to the farmer, are told in a 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., and can be had for only ten cents. 
It is worth sending for. 


Protest Poisoning of Wild Life 


For quite some time the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey, now the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, has been engaged in a campaign 
of poisoning and trapping so-called pred- 
atory animals. Farmers in many parts 
of the country maintain that predatory 
animals destroy some of their unguarded 
cattle and sheep and, as a result, en- 
courage the “Survey” poisoning and 
trapping efforts, but informed biologists 
explain that the campaign is doing seri- 
ous injury. 

The American Society of Mammalo- 
gists recently stated that the campaign 
was harmful “because it upsets the bal- 
ance of nature.” Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, John Collier, _ said, 
“Throughout this country, this and that 
and another campaign of slaughter of 
wildlife is carried forward at a heavy 
cost to the United States government... 
Indeed, sooner or later, these campaigns 
would appear to be directed at nearly the 
whole of the mammalian kingdom still 
existing on the ranges and in the wilds.” 


Many a citizen who has gladly paid 
his income tax and bought defense bonds 
to the best of his ability will look in 
amazement when he finds out that the 
Government in its new budget still ap- 
propriates $765,000 for predatory animal 
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control. This amount of money could 
well be expended on the national defense 
effort, and protest should be sent imme- 
diately to the Honorable Harry F. Byrd, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. Sena- 
tor Byrd is chairman of a joint com- 
mittee of Congress on non-defense ex- 
penditures. 


Report of Fez Fondouk 


Following is the report of the Amer- 
ican Fondouk at Fez, Morocco, for No- 
vember, 1941: 


Daily average large animals: 22.6. 
Animals put to sleep: 9. 
Entries, 84: 1 horse, 4 mules, 79 donkeys. 
Exits, 72: 1 horse, 4 mules, 67 donkeys. 
Out-patients, 629: 190 horses, 134 mules, 302 dor. 
keys, 3 dogs. 


Animals inapected 8,506 
5 


Animals transported to Hospital 
Animals sent by Police Dept. 


The amount of our expenses for this 
month is $219.67. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Guy DELON, Superintendent 


Fondouk in Need of Funds 


During the past few difficult years 
the American Fondouk Maintenance 
Committee has carried on valiantly try- 
ing to raise sufficient funds to continue 
the splendid work in Fez, Morocco. 

Much concern has been expressed since 
the 1941 financial statement was made 
available, as it showed a continued de- 
cline in contributions. The war, taxes 
and decreasing income have been respon- 
sible for this. 

We hope all the friends of the Fondouk 
will continue to support the work, and 
also that new contributors will be found. 
The work in Morocco, under the super- 
vision of Mr. G. Delon, deserves utmost 
consideration. 


Again from Syria 

Working against tremendous odds and 
with very little help from public opinion, 
our representative, Mr. N. B. Matta in 
Syria, writes from Lebanon that they 
have been able to care for fourteen un- 
fortunate and suffering donkeys, nine 
horses, five dogs, two rabbits and one 
mule; that they have restored to their 
owners, six cows, four donkeys and three 
small dogs. 

He also reports that a friend of his, 
living in a neighboring district, has sent 
in a report saying that his work in 
preaching humaneness in villages among 
farmers has been well received and that 
he has been able to form Bands of Mercy 
in certain schools—that another friend 
has organized six Bands of Mercy i 
Syria and ten in Lebanon and _ had 
preached on cruelty to man and animals, 
as opportunity offered. 
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Wildlife and Trapping 


RUEL traps—and there are many in- 

genious varieties — are constantly 
in use by the hundreds of thousands. 
Trappers, very often young boys and 
girls earning a little extra money, some- 
times fail to show the slightest interest 
in their captives’ suffering. While we 
are not concerned with the final disposi- 
tion of the fur pelt, we are vitally inter- 
ested in the manner and method em- 
ployed in capturing the live animal. 

Many gruesome experiences, too hor- 
rible to repeat here, have come to life 
during the years, and only recently 
Walter J. Schoonmaker, president of the 
New York State Nature Association, 
told of his own experiences in connec- 
tion with the finding of a skunk caught 
in a trap. Upon investigation, it devel- 
oped that a boy had set the trap but, 
upon finding a live skunk in it, became 
afraid to approach too closely, and left 
the animal to suffer until death released 
it. 

News articles of late tell of renewed 
activities in trapping and hunting of 
fur bearers—an interest brought about 
as a result of war curtailment of im- 
ported fur. What is being done to elim- 
inate some of these cruelties? The 
American Humane Association main- 
tains a wildlife department which offers 
prizes for humane traps and constantly 
attempts to obtain better treatment for 
all wild creatures. 

The New York State Nature Associa- 
tion is doing a splendid job by the crea- 
tion of real sanctuaries where no hunt- 
ing or trapping is permitted but where 
nature lovers may come and enjoy the 
wildlife of our fields and forests by 
photography, sculpting, sketching, or 
just looking at them. 

The Anti-Steel Trap League and the 
Emergency Conservation Committee and 


- others are also working toward the same 


goal—but much remains to be done. We 
are glad to believe that on our great fur 
farms, where thousands of fur-bearing 
animals are raised yearly, humane de- 
struction is usually employed when the 
time comes to harvest the fur crop. 

Clear-cut and precise bulletins setting 
forth a program, in which all interested 
humanitarians could participate, should 
be made available. Sincere humanita- 
rians cannot stand aside and “let George 
do it,” when it comes to wildlife protec- 
tion; and, as someone so aptly has put 
it, let us plan “to give to wildlife of our 
field and forest the same protection af- 
forded domestic animals.” 


. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 
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JOHN O’ROURKE, 12, OF CHARLESTOWN, “MAYOR OF BOYS TOWN,” 

IS PRESENTED “SMOOTHIE,” YEAR-OLD FOX TERRIER, BY NELL 

GILES, WRITER OF “SMOOTH SUSAN” COLUMN IN THE GLOBE, ON 

BEHALF OF DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE M.S. P.C. A. 

JOHN APPEARED RECENTLY AS A GUEST OF MISS GILES ON HER 
REGULAR BROADCAST AT STATION WBZ 


Teach Kindness by Example 


HILDREN learn best by the example 

set for them by their elders, and 

there is no more effective way of teaching 
them than to be kind to dumb animals. 


There is a man in my community who 
owns a fine dog. The man, however, has 
a vicious temper and I have often seen 
him pulling and jerking on the dog’s leash 
for no apparent reason at all. The other 
day I saw his small son walking the dog 
and doing the same thing. When I told 
the boy that it was wrong to treat a dumb 
animal that way, he replied, quite sin- 
cerely: 

“Oh, it’s all right! Daddy does it, too.” 

It is perfectly natural for a child to 
wish to emulate his elders, particularly 
his parents. In households where there 
are pets, it is well to bear this constantly 
in mind. If a child hears a grown-up talk- 
ing harshly to a dog or cat, or mistreat- 
ing the animal, it is apt to accept such 
action as being perfectly normal. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
“imitation is the highest form of flat- 
tery.” In teaching impressionable young- 
sters to be kind to'their pets by example, 
we are flattering not only ourselves, but 


are playing an important role in charac- 
ter building and in fostering humane 
ideals among those to whom we must 
some day “throw the torch.” T. J. M. 


The Mule Is Back 


It does not surprise anyone familiar 
with mules to learn that these wonder- 
ful animals are back in force to help 
win this war. 

Popular conception has it that the 
mule is a contrary, stubborn and often 
very disagreeable creature, but critics 
fail to take into consideration some of 
the animal’s sterling qualities. 

Under fire, for instance, the mule is 
calm where the horse often loses its 
head and runs wild. The mule is sure- 
footed and very wise. Heat and rain, 
mud or snow never interfere with his 
work. 

Animaldom, quoting Time magazine, 
points out that 4,500,000 mules are com- 
ing into their own. Farmers, unable to 
buy tractors, are again acquiring mules, 
and the army, which now has 7,000, 
wants 15,000 more. 

The mule is back, and we can be cer- 
tain that he will accredit himself with 
honor and glory. 
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Dogs in England 


CONSTANCE R.WINANT 
in Dog News 


HOSE who have seen dogs in Eng- 

land during these times of war, as I 
have done, will realize that they are no 
mere “phase.” They are the close com- 
panions of our brave English friends 
bringing them a great measure of com- 
fort and happiness through these sad 
days. 

Are there many dogs in England? 
Have the kennels all closed down? Are 
they breeding dogs? Are dog shows still 
being held in England? And last, what 
happens to the dogs in a blitz? These 
are the questions which I am often asked 
about dogs in England. 

Yes, there are a great many dogs in 
England still, and everyone seems to 
want at least one dog. The kennels have 
not closed down though most of them 
have fewer dogs than in peace times. 
However, I believe they have as many 
good dogs as ever and they have, for 
the most part, merely cut down on poor 
stock. Breeding still goes on, though 
the scale is more limited and only the 
better stock is used for breeding pur- 
poses. The spirit of the English people, 
as you and I know, is very gallant, and 
they are going to keep their great blood- 
lines, which it has taken many genera- 
tions to build up. As to shows, there are 
still dog shows. Of necessity they are 
small but there are many of them. 

What happens to the dogs in a blitz? 
Well, what happens to the children, the 
women, the men? It is during these 
very periods that the people 
most need that strange sense 
of comfort and companionship 
which a dog invariably brings. 

I remember one night in 
London when it seemed that 
“Jerry” had been dropping 
tons of explosives for endless 
hours. The sky over the entire 
city was brilliantly lighted by 
the ghastly orange glare of 
fire—fire which had turned the 
most thickly populated section 
of London — the East End — 
into a raging inferno. Docks, 
wharves, warehouses, and, 
worst of all, the tenement 
homes of thousands of workers 
were bombed indiscriminately. 
And it is to these great people, 
that the dog, loved by so many, 
brings joy and _ happiness 
through such sad days. We 
may all be confronted with 
bombings some day. Let us do 
as the English do — keep our 
dogs, and keep smiling. 


Willfully abandoning cats or 
dogs is a criminal offense. 
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Priority 
Patricia Randall 


With wistful eyes and small, sad tail, 
He sat in the window there— 

A small black dog with curly ears 
And melancholy air. 


| had some money in my purse 
A winter coat to buy— 

A coat both durable and warm— 
And then he caught my eye. 


A small black dog with merry tail 
Now chews my rugs and shoes. 

My heart is warm and satisfied— 
Though last year’s coat | use. 


Work of the Seeing Eye, Inc. 


One hundred and forty-three students 
were graduated with their dogs from 
The Seeing Eye, Inc., at Morristown, 
N. J., during 1941. Blind students came 
to the school from the District of Colum- 
bia and thirty-six states. Statistics show 
that 85% of all Seeing Eye graduates 
had regular jobs, were housewives, or 
students in college. 

The trustees of the institution have 
passed this Resolution: 


“That in order to aid in the war ef- 
fort, effective immediately, The Seeing 
Eye will, at no expense to the Federal 
Government, endeavor to provide Seeing 
Eye dog guides for eligible persons who, 
as members of the armed forces of the 
United States, have lost their sight in 
line of duty, giving such persons priority 
over all other applicants for guide dogs.” 
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*“‘Shep’”’—Faithful to the End 


GLEN PERRINS 


MONUMENT will be erected near 

the railroad station at Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana, in memory of “Shep,” the 
sheepdog for whom a funeral was re- 
cently held by Mayor Shields, Boy Scouts 
and dog lovers. 

Shep won fame as the dog who met 
all trains at Fort Benton in a forlorn 
hope that his master, whom they took 
away in a casket, would return. Rail- 
roaders made a casket for the dog, and 
at the funeral a Fort Benton minister 
delivered a touching eulogy. 

Shep was buried on a hill overlooking 
the station to which his master failed 
to return. He had kept watch for five 
years, until he met his death under the 
wheels of a train. Shep accepted the 
friendship of railroad men who fed him 
and furnished him a home in the sta- 
tion, but he never acknowledged any as 
his master, and never went into the 
town again. Day after day he watched 
for his master, until death ended his 
pathetic vigil. 


In the Carlsbad Caverns, in New 
Mexico, are the homes of millions of 
bats. When in flight they look like a 
vast black cloud, plainly visible for long 
distances. 


If a mole goes half a day without food 
it will die. Because of this, it is of in- 
calculable value to the farmer. It de- 
vours many insect pests in the ground 
that would otherwise destroy his crops. 


“PRINCE” AND THE KITTEN 
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Morning Meeting 
Harry Elmore Hurd 


Alone, and running through the rain, 

A hound-dog’s dissonant refrain 

Split the dawn-dark where the slough 
Rims the swamp, its Ow-w! Ow-w! Ow-w! 
Resounding like a yelp of pain 

Through the woods—a voice profane 

And ominous, drawing nearer... near... 
Until, listening, | could hear 

The hound’s quick breath and rapid patter 
Of staccato footfalls through the spatter 
Of the rain—and then he stood 

Upon a wall . . . against the wood... 
With one forepaw upraised in air 

As though it had been frozen there 

By the windblast of surprise. 

There was wonder in his eyes: 

Wonder quickening to fear 

At seeing me, a stranger, near. 

Thus he stood until | spoke, 

Softly, to him—then he broke 

The spell which held him. Wheeling to 
The brush, he rent the air anew 

With doleful sound: a sound as old 

As hunger: tall as stories told 

By hunters when the earth was young 

And wine of memory loosed the tongue. 


A Word from the North 


It is our custom to send Our Dumb 
Animals regularly to all periodicals in 
the United States and Canada that show 
an interest in receiving it. From time 
to time we receive complimentary notices 
either in the papers or in letters from 
the editors. Seldom, however, do we get 
such an enthusiastic endorsement as the 
following, from W. J. Raymond, presi- 
dent of The Evening Empire, Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C.: 


The Publishers, Our Dumb Animals 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen : 

I should like to offer my sincere 
“thanks for your kindness in sending to 
this office a magazine that I never fail 
to enjoy. We receive bushels of reading 
matter but your periodical comes as a 
wholesome and refreshing contrast. I 
pass it along, and it may interest you 
to know that many others, away up in 
this North Pacific port, share my opin- 
ion. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. J. RAYMOND 


Authorities in the installation of 
water systems for farms and homes give 
the following daily requirements for 
livestock: each horse, 10 gallons; each 
cow, 25 gallons; each hog, 2 gallons: 
each sheep, 114 gallons; and for each 
100 chickens, 4 gallons. See that ani- 
mals in your care receive at least these 
_ quantities of good fresh water 
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Huskies of the Arctic 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


HEN lives depend 
W = dogs, dogs are 

going to receive 
good care. That is the way 
the trappers, mounted po- 
lice, Indians, Eskimos, pros- 
pectors, fur traders and 
missionaries in Canada’s 
northland feel about their 
dogs. 

Everywhere north of 
Canada’s railway line dog 
breeders, amateur and pro- 
fessional, are at work try- 
ing to develop a strain of 
sled dog superior to the 
pure-bred Eskimo husky 
which is now fast dis- 
appearing. The dogs which 
ply the trap trails in the 
wooded regions and the 
dogs which pull the sleds 
over Arctic icefields for 
missionaries and police are 
a mixed lot, in every color 


SLED DOG SUCH AS USED IN THE 
WESTERN CANADIAN ARCTIC 


from grayish-white of the pure-bred 
husky, through blacks and browns, yel- 
lows and spotted varieties, telling the 
story of mixture with Russian wolf- 
hounds, with wolves, big Newfound- 
landers, mongrels, collies, even German 
police dogs. Each breeder has something 
else in view, to add speed, strength, size 
or bush ranging qualities to his sled 
dogs. 

At the most northern police, mission 
and fur posts, hundreds of miles above 
the Arctic Circle, where planes do not 
yet reach and boats come only once a 
year, the purest bred Eskimo dogs are 
found and receive the best care, for here 
they are the main means of transporta- 
tion. Here the dogs are fed seal and 
walrus meat in winter. In summer they 
are left to shift for themselves. They 
find mussels, crabs, fish, shrimp and 
other seafood cast up on shore. 

Because dogs are in such demand in 
the northland, their price is often as 
high as $250. Prices go up after each 
dog epidemic, which spreads right across 
the northland. Science has not yet found 
an answer to this periodic disease which 
strikes at the most isolated posts, hits 
hard the transportation of Canada’s far 
north, where the dog is still all- 
important. 


Faithful Even unto Death 


“Three times this dog has saved his 
little master from death. Once from 
fire, once from water, once from rob- 
bers.” So reads the inscription in Latin 
on a collar around the neck of a faithful 
dog. But when danger threatened a 
fourth time the dévoted dog could not 
save his young master. 


You can see them today in the ancient 
city of Pompeii, where they lived to- 
gether and died together in the rain of 
ashes and lava which buried the city 
2000 years ago. Uncovered from the 
ruins, they lie side by side, the boy’s 
arm around the neck of the faithful dog, 
which still wears the collar with its testi- 
mony of his fidelity to his master—a 
voice from the ancient past telling us 
that the love of a boy for his dog and 
the devotion of a dog to his master is 
the same in all ages and in all lands. 


L. T. POWERS 


Justice 
NELLIE PEASE CALLAHAN 


From out the dim and musty past, 
on her eternal patrol of the ages, the 
ominous rumble of the Chariot of Justice 
still falls upon dull, unheeding ears. 

With sad, calm eyes she scans the dis- 
tant horizon of a sick and troubled 
world, as resolutely forward over masses 
of tortured and distressed humanity she 
drives her mighty steeds of Truth and 
Light. 

Every heart must bleed from the hurt 
of those righteous hoofs; every head 
must bow in humble recognition of their 
advancing might, ere the flower of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood comes to full bloom 
in human consciousness, and men of all 
races and creeds learn to live together 
in unity and peace. Then the mantle of 


Justice shall enfold all creatures of .~ 


earth — human and sub-human. Then 
the mission of life shall have been ful- 

Dare we hope for this? Have men 
the will to strive for this? 
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Man’s Ally—the Pig 
E. VON ROTHSCHILD 


OMESTIC swine should rank high 
in the catalogue of man’s animal 
friends for fewer beasts have a longer or 
more honorable history of domestication. 
Archeologists have found the bones of 
domesticated pigs in buried cities of the 
past. Mandarins in silken robes sat 
down to feast on pork-chops thousands 
of years before the Christian era. The 
toga clad Romans and the Greeks of 
classical antiquity knew of roasted pork. 
In Medieval Europe hog meat was the 
piece de resistance of the nobility, grac- 
ing the groaning board with the tradi- 
tional apple in his mouth which some say 
was to pacify Sir Hog for having given 
up his earthly existence to satisfy man’s 
gastronomic cravings. 


The pig is not the filthy animal which 
is so often represented. Only when his 
keeper permits him the tiny confines of 
a pen little larger than is necessary to 
turn around in does he become malodor- 
ous and unfit company for the discrim- 
inating. In the wild state, as anyone who 
has ever seen a wild hog knows, pigs are 
clean animals. Even when domesticated, 
pigs will clean themselves if clear water, 
such as a running brook is available. Of 
course if there’s nothing but a mud hole 
to cool off in, that must suffice, and the 
porker gets a bad name. Pigs must cool 
off or they’ll die. You would, too, if you 
had a hundred or more pounds of fat 
bacon covering your body. An old Shrop- 
shire farmer achieved immortality by 
that famous remark made while watch- 
ing his own hogs playing in the wallow: 
“Rightly are they called swine,” he 
said. But pigs are not naturally dirty 
and they prefer clean forage, range, and 
bedding if it is within reach. 


One fact about the pig which is little 
known is that his teeth are similar to 
those of a human being. Biologists as- 
sert that omnivorous diet is the reason 
for the striking similarity. The only 
other animal who like man will eat 
almost anything is the bear, and his 
teeth, too, are similar to a human’s with 
the exception of the overdeveloped ca- 
nines. In the pig, however, it takes an 
expert to distinguish between the molars 
of a full grown porker and those of an 
adult human. 


Right now Mr. Piggy is a key link in 
building national health. Nutritionists 
tell us that pork and bacon are rich 
sources of Vitamin B, the vitamin most 
often lacking in sub-standard diets. 
Authorities agree that whole sections of 
the country, notably the South and 
Southwest, would long ago have fallen 
prey to serious nutritional deficiencies 
if it were not for the high place on the 
menu of pork and pork products. 
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Reindeer at Home 
ELLA WILSON HILL 


deer only in a zoo, but not so in 

Alaska. Great herds are seen 
crossing the broad white wastes and, 
hitched to sleds, they often streak across 
the country, looking not unlike the pic- 
tures of the team we associate with 
Santa Claus. 

Alaskan reindeer are very useful, 
and while they are not quite as tame and 
friendly as horses are in the States, 
they are nearly so. They are driven 
much the same as horses, but one rein- 
deer is usually hitched ahead of the other 
instead of at his side. There are almost a 
million of them in Alaska at present and 
the number is increasing every year. 

But, strangely enough, though they 
are so much at home in Alaska, they are 
what you might call naturalized citizens. 
The United States Government first 
brought sixteen of them from Eastern 
Siberia to Teller Mission on Seward 
Peninsula. That was only about fifty 
years ago. Later Uncle Sam brought over 
a thousand more, because he saw that 
they would help the Eskimos and Indians 
to gain their living. 

These reindeer were first distributed 
by the missionaries to the Eskimos. 
But Uncle Sam knew that the Eskimos 
at that time did not know how to take 
care of reindeer, for they had never 
even seen one. The Lapps from Lapland 
had tended reindeer all their lives, so 
Uncle Sam brought over, with the rein- 
deer, enough Lapps to teach the Eskimos 
and later the Indians of Alaska just how 
to take care of the animals. The Eskimos 
liked the Lapps and many of them re- 
mained in Alaska, though the Eskimos 
and Indians now know all about tending 
reindeer. Reindeer graze on lichens and 
the so-called reindeer moss which is very 


Preer’e generally have seen rein- 


PRIZE WINNERS AT A FAIR IN ALASKA 


plentiful along the Bering Sea coast. 

There got to be too many reindeer for 
the Eskimos and Indians to handle, so 
Uncle Sam allowed them to sell part of 
their herds to the white men. That is 
how the white men got to owning great 
herds of reindeer. Even a young white 
woman, Miss Ruth Reet, bought a herd 
of reindeer and herded them hundreds 
of miles across Alaska. 

The reindeer are important in many 
ways. To start with they give milk. The 
milk tastes like cow’s milk, only much 
stronger—and the Lapps like it better. 
The Eskimo women know nothing about 
milking cows—I doubt if they ever saw 
one—but they are very clever at milking 
reindeer. Reindeer are strong and on a 
sled, even a single reindeer can haul all 
the family goods as well as the family. 

In bad years when the Eskimos have 
trouble finding and landing a whale, the 
reindeer saves them from starvation. 
They furnish both meat and clothing. 
The white man buys his reindeer parkas 
—those one-piece garments with at- 
tached hood—from the Eskimos, and a 
very fine parka it is. 

Once an Eskimo brought his team of 
two reindeer down to Nome on Bering 
Sea and said that they could run faster 
than dogs. The white men who had dog- 
teams laughed and said that dogs were 
much faster. So they had a race. The 
surprise was on the white men, for the 
reindeer won. It’s very easy for rein- 
deer to run ten miles an hour. 


The American bison, or buffalo, has, 
in a few instances, been crossed with 
plains cattle; such a hybrid being known 
as “cattalo.” Its meat is like that of our 


beef cattle, but it has a heavy head, 
something like that of the buffalo. 


42 
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The Locust 


Leslie Clare Manchester 


“lll take my fiddle and off I'll go 

To fields of clover white as snow; 

I'll breathe their fragrance rich as wine, 
As sweet as the tang of a sun-kissed pine; 
ll cling to a bloom where the dew has lain 
And touch my strings to a glad refrain. 


“tll sing to the stream in the lilied dell, 
Its sheen in the sun, its deep dark well; 
ll chant to the hawk in the upper sky; 
To the hazy clouds that wander by; 

ll draw my bow to the crickets’ cheep 
And the call of the bull-frog hoarse and deep. 


“(ll shrill in the light of the high white noon 
With all my latent chords in tune; 

fll travel the lane where the sumacs be, 
The red of their berries good to see; 
Ill soar with the eagle, crest and sink 
To the meadow notes of a bob-o’-link. 


“Then up and away with the breeze my sail 
To islands of clover blooming pale; 

Oh, on and on with a gypsy lay 

Across the azure miles of day 

Till the journey ends and my fiddle rings 
With paeans to blossoms, waves and wings.” 


The Buffalo in Agriculture 


G. HOWARD LAW 


N the far East, where the War is now 
raging, the buffalo enters into the 
agricultural scene in marked degree. 

As a beast of burden it is in common 

use in the Philippines. Here, on the ex- 
tensive ramie plantations, the buffalo 
hauls the fibre from field to plant. He is 
slow, but sure and cheap, and will draw 
alumbering wooden cart and heavy load 
along rough tracks that would beat horse 
or mule and bog a tractor. From ramie 
fibre an artificial silk is produced which 
commands a wide market. 
“Incidentally, apart from the employ- 
ment of this old-world mode of trans- 
portation, there are a couple of other 
facts of more than passing interest con- 
cerning the Philippines. The first is that 
the archipelago, which derives its name 
from King Philip I of Spain, consists of 
no fewer than 7,000 islands; the other, 
that off the island of Mindanao the ocean 
bed reaches its greatest known depth of 
35,400 feet, at the point known as Min- 
danao Deep. 

Another locality in the East where the 
buffalo still holds its place is in the Neth- 
trlands East Indies.~-On the immensely 
fertile estates of Java, home of rubber, 
toffee, spices, and the cinchona bark from 
which quinine is derived, buffalo are ex- 
tensively employed, adding to the wealth 
of one of the world’s richest agricultural 
territories, a land of volcanoes whose 
truncated cones pierce with symmetric 
beauty the flawlessness of a tropic sky. 
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The Buffalo Then and Now 


THERON G. CADY 


BUFFALO IN NATIONAL 


ARLY in the sixteenth century 
when Cortez came to Mexico he 
visited the zoo of Montezuma, the 

Aztec emperor, and there saw an animal 
which he described as “a rare Mexican 
bull with a hump like a camel’s and hair 
like a lion’s.”” This was the bison, or 
buffalo. It is estimated that in those 
days there were approximately fifty 
million of these “rare Mexican bulls” 
roaming the plains of North America. 

The male bison achieves a weight of 
2,000 pounds or more; the female weighs 
about half as much. Both sexes are 
equipped with horns, which are never 
shed. The young beast’s horns are 
straight, assuming a curvature with ad- 
vancing years. The horns are used by 
the bulls in fighting among themselves 
for leadership in the herd, and in goring 
their enemies. 

Though the bison’s black or brown 
hair is long, a woolly down at the base 
gives it a shabby, matted appearance. 
The immense head, familiar to every 
American from its likeness on buffalo 
nickels, is adorned with a huge, shaggy 
beard. 

Before the arrival of the white man, 
the bison was a leading source of food, 
weapons, clothing, and even shelter for 
the Indians, many of whom wore buffalo 
robes and lived in tepees made of buffalo 
skins. The presence of this free food 
supply greatly facilitated the white 
man’s advance across the continent. As 
civilization pressed westward, the great 
herds began to disappear from their 
grazing grounds. By the early part of 
the nineteenth century those east of the 
Mississippi had been wiped out as a re- 
sult of the spread of agriculture and the 
heavy demand for buffalo skins. The 
completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 
divided the western herd into a northern 
and southern half. The southern herd 
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was totally exterminated, and by 1895 
only eight hundred of the northern herd 
remained. 

In their wild days, bison were migra- 
tory in the sense that in winter they 
would move three or four hundred miles 
south in search of better grazing and 
would return north in the spring. Usu- 
ally the herd moved in single file, follow- 
ing a leader. In these movements the 
herds often fused into an army of mil- 
lions. The buffalo trails thus formed in- 
variably pursued the shortest and easi- 
est route, so that engineers frequently 
used them as a guide in constructing the 
early railroads. 

A big buffalo, usually a heavy plod- 
ding creature, when pursued can tire 
out three sets of horses and run nearly 
forty miles in a single day. Its huge 
heart and lungs seem to provide it with 
remarkable endurance. 

In summer, when bison shed, they are 
plagued by mosquitoes, ticks, and prickly 
grasses. Consequently they are forever 
scratching against trees and boulders 
and wallowing in the mud. These habits 
have had a marked effect on the topog- 
raphy of the West. The buffalo wallow 
became a deep, smooth saucer in the 
earth, while countless rocks and boulders 
were worn smooth by the scratching of 
large herds. Trees in the buffalo’s path 
were killed by having their bark worn 
off, and the first telegraph poles erected 


were knocked down by the weight of the 
itching beasts. 


The muskrat constructs its own raft 
on which it can float or rest, secure from 
many land enemies, but not from water 


foes. 


“There was an owl who lived in an oak; . 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke, the more he heard; 
Why can't we all be like that wise old bird?” 
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Che Band of Merry ur 


Junior Gumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Two hundred and thirty-nine new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 


March. These were distributed as fol- 
lows :— 


Pennsylvania 


46 
Maine 44 
Florida . 26 
Virginia 
Massachusetts par 6 
Georgia ..___. ‘ 4 
California . 1 
1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 263,072. 


A Tiny Mystery 


CONRAD O. PETERSON 


BOUT a week ago I pulled open the 

bottom drawer of the old bureau in 
my room to get my shaving kit. This 
drawer is also filled with keepsakes, 
among them a small pile of newspapers, 
which I want to keep for reference. 

I was astonished to see a small piece 
of candy lying directly in the center of 
the flat surface of the upper newspaper. 
How did it get there? A few days before 
I had stepped on this identical piece and 
had thrown it in the wastepaper basket 
about eight feet away. 

I again threw it in the basket. The 
next day I found the same candy piece in 
the drawer, again snugly reposing on the 
newspaper surface. I have now thrown 
it in the basket four times and on the 
following day I find it back on the news- 
paper. 

I believe it to be the doings of a 
very quiet mouse, because I have never 
heard it rattle the paper in the basket. 
But why should it hide the candy on 
top of the stack? Why not somewhere 
in the bottom of the drawer? And why 
does it not eat it? 

I have thrown it in the basket again, 
tonight. If I find it in the drawer to- 
morrow, I am going to place a note on 
the newspaper, with the words, “Why 
don’t you eat it, you chump!” 


The gods we worship write their 
names upon our faces. 


EMERSON 
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“FLIGHT” THE PIGEON AND “THOMAS” THE CAT OFTEN 
PLAY TOGETHER AT THEIR FARM HOME IN 


WISCONSIN. 


THEY SOMETIMES SLEEP TOGETHER IN THIS POSITION. 


Our Friend, the Toad 
JAMES ALBERT DECKER 


OADS have long been held in dis- 

favor by many people, chiefly because 
these creatures are rather unattractive, 
are thought to cause warts, and are sus- 
pected of being poisonous. But few 
creatures are as worthy of our protec- 
tion as toads. The large quantities of 
harmful insects which they destroy is 
sufficient reason to consider them among 
the most valuable allies of the farmer 
and gardener. It is estimated that the 
worth of one toad to the farmer is $20 
yearly, and many of the larger toads are 
naturally worth much more. That sum, 
too, refers to the toad’s destruction of 
cutworms only. Toads also prey upon 
tent caterpillars, gypsy-moth larvae, May 
beetles, slugs, and many other pests. 

Toads differ from frogs in that they 
have no teeth, have warty skins, and 
usually move with less rapidity than 
frogs. Toads too are more terrestrial in 
their habits. They also have a habit 
of absorbing moisture through the skin, 
and this is their only means of drinking. 

Toads, like frogs, spend the larval 
period in the water as tadpoles. 

They are essentially nocturnal ani- 
mals, venturing forth at night in search 
of their prey, which consists wholly of 
moving creatures. Toads hibernate in 
winter, remaining under stones or other 
cover until the warmth of spring calls 
them forth to begin egg-laying. Toads 
journey to ponds only for egg-laying 
purposes, or in periods of severe drought. 
Female toads are virtually voiceless in 
comparison with the males’ singing abil- 
ities. 


Toads are hardy and can survive for 
long periods without food or water, but 
cannot exist for too great a time with- 
out these essentials, the popular belief 
to the contrary. 


All toads shed their skins at various 
times, swallowing the cast-off portion, 
which is always in one piece. This shed- 
ding of skin, however, occurs more fre- 
quently in young toads. 

Toads make interesting pets, and if 
treated properly, they usually attain an 
age of 30 years or more. They cannot 
cause warts and may be held in the hand 
with absolute safety. These warts of 
the toad serve as protection, since they 
exude a liquid which makes the creature 
distasteful to its enemies. Children 
should be taught to appreciate and pro- 
tect toads which are readily tamed. 


Boys Help in Defense Work 


Mrs. Lucile V. Pullman, a teacher in 
the Chandler School, Detroit, Mich. 
who has organized a Band of Mercy in 
her school, writes: 


“Both sections in our room gave pro- 
grams last week. Many of the numbers 
have been taken from your splendid 
magazine and the booklets on humane 
education that you have sent us... 
[ don’t believe we could get along with- 
out Our Dumb Animals in our work. We 
find the articles very interesting. 

“Our unit in reading for April will be 
‘Birds.’ Many of the boys are making 
bird-houses and nesting-shelves so that 
in the spring we will have homes for the 
returning birds, which will help us with 
our defense work in the conservation of 
food by destroying injurious insects.” 
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LOIS SNELLING 


I wish that I could be my pup, 
Instead of being me; 

He leads a happy, doggy life, 
As lucky as can be; 


He never has to change his clothes 
(You see, they’re part of him) 

And never has to take a bath, 

Unless we go to swim! 


He never has to brush his teeth— 
They’re always white as snow; 
And doesn’t have to comb his hair, 

When up to town we go! 


A lucky fellow is my dog, 
But I am lucky, too; 

He cannot whistle tunes and sing 
And talk, the way I do! 


Ponies for Children 
SIGMUND SAMETH 


HEN somebody told me that Olivarus Pinckney 

lived with his family on delightful Harrison 
Island, off the South Carolina coast, I asked what he 
raised out there. 

“Well, Olivarus raises two main crops,” I was told. 
“You go out there yourself and see,” which I did. 

The two “crops” I discovered were a happy family of 
children and Shetland ponies, and could there be any 
better combination? 

“It looks as if God created the Shetland pony just for 
children,” wise Olivarus confided to me. On his tiny 
privately owned island he has a herd of prize Shetlands 
from which he is constantly shipping ponies North to be 
used as mounts for children. 

If you think that a Shetland pony could not carry an 
adult because of the greater weight you are mistaken. 
It is only because the Shetland has such short limbs that 
he is unfit to serve man as a larger horse might. Full 
grown Shetlands are usually only from seven to ten 
hands high so that a grown man’s feet would drag on 
the ground if he tried to ride one of them. However, the 
sturdy sure-footed beasts carry up to 300 pounds apiece 
when used as pack animals by the Welsh cotters. The 
load is carried in two wicker creels strapped to the back. 

Shetlands are extremely gentle. That’s one reason 
they are so ideally suited to be the first mount of a child. 
In the picture, one of the Pinckney children, only eight 
years old, is showing the author his riding posture, a 
vigorous stance which demonstrates that the young rider 
is far from timid on his small mount. 


“IT LOOKS AS IF GOD CREATED THE SHETLAND 
JUST FOR CHILDREN” 


The number of Shetlands in this country is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Thousands of them everywhere 
help instil in children a feeling of respect and affection 
for four-footed creatures. Nobody who has ever owned a 
horse himself is likely to stand seeing another abuse one. 
And so our army of youthful Shetland pony riders will 
be ready to champion the humane cause. 


Plight of the Lost Cat 


A CAT is just as hungry as a dog, after missing a 
couple of meals. The poor thing has to search the 
garbage barrels and the back yards for stray bits of 
bread and scraps of meat. Immediately she is at the 
mercy of thoughtless boys who stone her, sick the dog 
on her, and perhaps actually lay hands on her to 
hurt her. 

Now and then poor puss gets her head into an 
empty salmon can. The smell tempted her and she 
stuck her head in farther and farther to lick the good 
oil. When the can was clean she tried to pull her head 
out and found she couldn’t. When you empty a can 
of any sort bash it in so that no animal can put its head 
in the opening and get caught. ANGELO PATRI 


Answers to “What Birds?” puzzle last month: 1. Gan- 
nets. 2. Bitterns. 3. Titlarks. 4. Cormorants. 5. Goat- 
suckers. 6. Mockingbirds. 7. Buffleheads. 8. Fieldfares. 
9. Dotterels. 10. Flamingos. 11. Nightingales. 12. 
Laughing jackass. 
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Sensibility 
Grace Pearson Nash 


I would not oo, on my list of friends, 
e an 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
COWPER 
Stay! Crush not with contemptuous foot, 
Nor view with scornful eye 
The humble insect that, intent 


On some quest, ventures nigh. 


His little crumb of happiness 
Why should you snatch away, 
Turning that miracle of life 
Back to the senseless clay. 


Has he no claim to happiness? 

No right divine to live? 

Why should you seek to take away 
The life you cannot give? 


They, Too, Also Serve 


JOHN P. DINNENY 


N this war to the death with barba- 

rism many of our dumb animal friends 
have also been called to the colors. It is 
obvious on all sides of us. Horses are 
replacing motor cars, cows are produc- 
ing more milk, hens more eggs, bees 
more honey, and right on down the line 
every creature that has ever contributed 
to our material comfort is enlisted for 
victory in an all out effort of labor and 
production. 

Of great importance, too, is the nour- 
ishment of spirit which we can derive 
from our silent allies, particularly those 
of us who have come to look upon dumb 
creatures quite apart from their mate- 
rial value. In them we find relaxation; 
we forget for a brief moment the horror 
and terror of war. The lonely heart 
aching for those gone to battle finds 
solace in the playful antics of the family 
dog. Or it may be the more quiet kitty 
who eases herself reassuringly into our 
lap to interrupt a train of morbid 
thought with her comforting companion- 
ship. Or the friendly bird gaily thank- 
ful for the bits of bread and blithely 
chirping of happier days to come, gives 
us an inner lift nowhere to be found in 
meaningless talk, squawking radios, or 
glaring headlines. 

To be sure such brief moments in 
themselves will not win the war. But 
they open up a hazy, yet meaningful 
vista in which every dumb creature sym- 
bolizes the calmness and serenity of 
spirit with which Nature originally en- 
dows all her offspring. The animal 
kingdom, more loyal to Nature than we, 
is not beset by the torturing doubts and 
fears that engulf us. It possesses an 
inner immutability, not upset by man- 
made externals, which gives us an as- 
surance that this war will pass and that 
peace will once again cast its hallowed 
light about us. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


With this consolation from our dumb 
friends comes a primarily subconscious 
resolve that it must be our kind of peace, 
a peace in which our American ideal of 
the brotherhood of man becomes a throb- 
bing, dynamic reality rather than a 
beautiful but lifeless phrase. Our per- 
sonal worries pale beside the great task 
which lies ahead for a united all. We 
return to our jobs, however insignifi- 
cant or humble, grimly determined to 
pay to the limit in blood, sweat and 
tears to the end that our ideal of peace 
will prevail for millenniums to come. And 
when the task seems most hopeless, when 
defeat and calamity shroud us with ter- 
rible misgivings, we do well to return 
to our animal pets, to the dumb habi- 
tants of field, wood and countryside, 
there once more to revivify our jaded 
spirits with a truly inner solace which 
they alone can give. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


RING UP THE CURTAIN, Cecilia Mary 
Young. 


Here is a serious volume of nearly 300 
pages devoted entirely to the amateur 
theater in all its phases. The author has 
made a life work of the subject, having 
formerly published a very successful “Cat- 
alogue and Review of Plays.’”’ While the 
book is written primarily for the use of 
Catholics, it is so complete and contains 
so much general information that it will 
prove very helpful to all who are inter- 
ested in amateur play production. It takes 
35 pages to list all the plays which are 
given under 31 headings, including Chil- 
dren’s, Schools, Christmas, Operettas, One 
Act, Home, and Radio. Brief descriptions 
are given, the number of characters listed, 
price of play and name of publisher, and 
amount of royalty, if any. There is also 
a list of books and publishers on Produc- 
tion. 

The Preface refers to the living actors 
and animals introduced into a Nativity 
play by St. Francis. In “Rural or Country 
Theater,” seven plays dealing sympatheti- 
cally with animals are listed. Certainly 
such a book as this should be available to 
all public school teachers as well as to those 
in Parochial schools. It should be of easy 
access to all who deal with amateur plays. 


279 pp. $2.75. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Library Service Guild, 


May, 1942 
Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi. am 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income #m 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 3 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from Wm 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks af 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used te 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or ine 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 

There is no anxiety, 

No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will L 
contest. a 


* * * * * 


Persons of comparatively small meangam 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a betters 
income for life than could be had with equal am 
safety by the usual methods of investment, am 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will am 
contest and ultimately promoting the causeum 
of unfortunate animals. q 

The management of our invested funds iam 
a guarantee of the security of these Life | 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 = q 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad tog q 


furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animal 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwest] 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood & 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 


the world. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office ai 
title the sender to membership in either of our tim 
Societies. a 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN a 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION S80 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 


Active Annual 


IETYS 


Active Life $100 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 50s 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 105 
Children’s $0 75 a 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERE 4 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood AVvéeniiam 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 2m 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. F 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


our Society is “The Massachusetts Society 


Any 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


dollars, (or, if other property, 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 


Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell . 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- oa 


of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 


for the Prevention of 


to Animals “for the use 


describe the property). 


| 

| 
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